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1775—Sizth Month 12th.—I went to meeting 
at Hillsborough, with my dear friends, B. D. 
and M. R., and unexpectedly during the minis- 
try of B. D., er myself called upon to 
proceed with them, which I did to Stramore, 
Moyallen, Lurgan, &c. [After speaking of a 
fear possessing his mind lest by engaging in 
this journey he should be running in his own 
strength, and incurring the censure of some of 
his friends, he relates that on the road these 
cloudy feelings seemed to be dispelled, and peace 
restored to his mind, and says] I hope I am 
thankful that I was preserved, willing to give 
up to the Master’s requirings, though I left my 
business and family unprepared for such a jour- 
ney, but I was preserved pretty much in resig- 
nation. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Beautiful Colorado. 


(Concluded from page 266.) 


In the earlier portion of these notes reference 
was made to the effects of a high altitude. Some 
of these effects are singular. The rare, thin 
atmosphere causes a radiation that badly stum- 
bles a cook who has lived at a lower level. 
Many ,things cook much slower here. Some 
vegetables require twice or thrice the time on 
the fire, that they do in the East. A “three 
minute soft boiled egg” is not much boiled in 
three minutes at 5,000 or 6,000 feet; while, up 
on Pike’s Peak it takes almost three hours to 
boil an egg. Radiation is so rapid, that hot 
liquids soon cool down. After clothes have been 
washed, they dry very quickly; it is impossible 
for them to keep long saturated with moisture, 
as they often are in most climates. When one 
takes the morning bath, the water evaporates 
from the surface of the body almost before the 
towel can be applied. A given wind velocity 
will not do the samt damage that it would in 
other places, because the lighter air will not 
exert the same pressure that would be exerted 
by the heavier air of a lower altitude. Perspi- 
ration is hardly noticed on the hottest summer 
days, because it evaporates so quickly as to keep 
the skin cool and dry. Colorado people do not 
know about the hot, humid, “sticky” weather 
that makes Eastern summers so depressing. 

And truly this is a delightful climate all the 
year around, It is not a perfect climate; but 
probably is as good a one as can anywhere be 
found accessible to civilization. Those who 
want to get where moisture is reduced to a 
minimum, should go to Colorado. Very few, if 
any days are as damp as the driest days in the 
Middle or Eastern States. The precipitation is 
about one-third that of Philadelphia or New 
York. The last four months of 1890 it amount- 
ed to about one inch in Colorado Springs; so 
we had weeks of charming sunshine and but 
few clouds to darken the sunny landscape. 
Through the summer months a trifling shower 
is apt to come up for a few minutes in the after- 
noons. The winters are cold. Night after night 
the thermometer will drop down near to zero, 
but by 10 a. M. it is up to about 40° in the 
shade, and much warmer in the sun. Snow is 
seen—but not rain—from early fall to late 
spring ; and the snow is not wet, but comes in 
small, dry flakes, that one can lightly brush 
away like glistening powder. At all times of 
the year the air is cool in the shade, and hot or 
warm in the sunshine. The nights are cool all 
the year around. The great charm of the cli- 
mate is, that there are few days out of the 
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twelve months, that even an invalid cannot be 
out-doors, and drink in the stimulating air, and 
drive or sit in the warm, healthful rays of the 
sun. The worst description of storms that come 
to Colorado, are sand-storms, and they are the 
result and the penalty for not being troubled 
with an average rain or snow-fall. 

No one need wish to be caught out in a sand- 
storm. In a dry country the dust is likely to 
be taken up by a sudden gale, and is swept 
across the hills and plains in the fiercest fury. 
The skies may be beautifully clear, excepting 
that the dust flies so thick as to obscure objects 
only a short distance away. The dust is some- 
times hurled so hard against fine window-glass, 
as to scratch and ruin it. It permeates every- 
where, and causes untold troubles to careful 
housekeepers. Riding is impossible, walking is 
misery ; sitting on the porches is folly, and those 
who venture out of doors during a sand-storm 
are soon covered with dirt and rightly disgusted 
with breathing it. They are for the moment 
almost ready to conclude that the Colorado 
climate is a wretched failure. 

But it is not a failure. It has very often 
proved a blessing to those who have sought it 
for the sake of health, especially those suffering 
from pulmonary complaints. A large number, 
if not a majority, of my friends in this State, 
originally came to it to seek relief from lung 
diseases. Almost invariably, however, they 
came in the earlier stages of the trouble. There 
are some exceptions of men who came appa- 
rently near the grave, wasted almost to skeletons, 
and with cavities in their lungs. These persons 
are few in number and represent the “survival 
of the fittest,” and exhibit the result of extra- 
ordinary care; yet, some of them are to-day, to 
all appearances, robust and hearty men. The 
great majority of those in whom lung dis- 
ease has made serious inroads, stand but a poor 
chance of deriving permanent benefit from Col- 
orado air; but I observe that when men come 
here in the early part of the progress of the 
disease, it is generally arrested, if not cured.— 
Tuberculosis, if not too extended, can be often 
cured in this altitude and sunshine. But the 
patient must co-operate with the climate. He 
must for a period of at least two years, keep in 
the fresh air, have good diet, live a careful 
life, and only indulge in work or exercise 
suited to his physical condition. Neither must 
he discard a sensible physician’s advice and oc- 
casional medicine. It all helps to ward off or 
heal the distressing and fatal malady we call 
consumption. Those who are cured in Colorado, 
generally are obliged to live there to prevent a 
relapse of the trouble. If they return to their 


old surroundings, they almost invariably decline: 


in health; and what is singular, a second visit 
to this State will prove of little avail. Yet 
some few can return to their old homes, and if 
placed in a favorable environment, are able to 
maintain the health they found in Colorado. 
The number of such favored ones is ascertained 
by statistics to be about three per cent. of those 
who return home after being apparently cured. 
I have not told the one-hundredth part of 
the charms of Colorado scenery, and have only 
mentioned a few of the many beauties that sur- 
round the town of Colorado Springs. Railroad 
trips hundreds of miles in length afford views 
alternately stupendous and lovely; and the pen 
would weary in attempting to tell of the in- 
spiring scenery found only on this rugged back- 
bone of the Continent. So I shall conclude by 
speaking of a typical route that I have occa- 
sionally taken in connection with business mat- 


ters, and which was gone over about ten days 
previous to this writing. 

The route takes you through the Grand Cafion 
of the Arkansas River. Just after leaving 
Cajion City, the train shoots into the narrow 
gorge where frowning precipices bar out the 
skies of blue. Deeper and deeper, narrower 
and narrower grows the chasm, until nothing 
but the rocks and muddy Arkansas, and a ribbon 
of sky overhead are visible. The Grand Cafion 
winds in and out for miles, just wide enough for 
the wild and turbid river at its bottom, and just 
allowing the railroad to obtain a precarious 
hold on its northern wall. The rocks overhead 
are in some places over 2,000 feet high, and 
look quite ready to topple over on to the narrow 
roadway. The long train, like a huge snake, 
crawls around sharp corners where the sunlight 
never falls. Rocks and stones are everywhere, 
until the eye almost tires of the adamantine 
monotony. It is a positive relief to finally 
emerge into broader valleys where human habi- 
tations and browsing cattle are once more seen, 

After going through the cafion, the town of 
Salida is reached, and here I passed the first 
night of this trip away from home. It is a busy 
town of 4,000 people, and its chief attractions 
to me are largely found from a business point 
of view. For this country, it is quite venera- 
ble, being all of ten years old. The next 
evening, I went up the railroad a few miles to 
Buena Vista. The situation of this town is 
also highly romantic and beautiful. Both these 
towns are surrounded by grand snow-clad peaks, 
and near them are healing springs of rare medi- 
cal properties, where cold and hot waters burst 
from the rocky earth. These springs are much 
sought in the warmer months of the year, by 
invalids and pleasure-seekers, from all over the 
country. 

The morning I left Buena Vista my eyes 
rested upon a scene of exceptional magnificence. 
A fall of undrifted snow the night before had 
covered the lowly valley and lofty heights with 
a mantle of purest white. Mountains all around 
glistened and scintillated in the brilliant sun- 
light. Conspicuous because of their nearness, 
Mounts Princeton, Harvard, and Yale, all over 
14,000 feet high, lifted to the south their granite 
peaks, that pierced a sky of amethyst. Far 
down in the narrow valley the little town lay 
nestled—its streets, its roofs, its chimney-tops, 
and fences—all covered by a robe of pure and 
glistening snow. But soon a turn in the road 
robbed me of this charming vista, only to be- 
hold other beautiful scenes for the next few 
hours, until my own home was reached in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

I think the poet Prophet Habukkuk must 
have been awed with some such scene when he 
sublimely spoke of the “ everlasting mountains 
and perpetual hills.” The love for such great 
evidences of nature’s strength and handiwork, 
grows upon one. It is elevating and inspiring 
to contemplate these wondrous works of God. 
I love to watch the changing effects of cloud 
and sunshine on the distant heights. For va- 
riety and beauty they almost rival the fitful 
moods of Old Ocean himself. In this thin and 
rare atmosphere, the distant peaks make a per- 
fect silhouette against the azure sky. Upon 
arising in the morning, we often see them clad 
in a white mantle thrown down by some mid- 
night storm. Again, they will show themselves 
robed in green and girt with granite; while 
they fade in the distance into the richest purple, 
crowned with purest snow. Another time, the 
clouds will roll over them, the lightning flashes, 





the cool waters of heaven touch them, and 
emerging from the bath, they glitter and sparkle 
in the glorious sunlight. Then, as evening ap- 

roaches, the long rays of the setting sun slant 
in misty grayness across precipice, ravine, and 
peak. The shadows in the valleys deepen, the 
mountain tops for an instant reflect the depart- 
ing light, and then sombre night hides the 
charming scene. 


For “ Tue Frienv.” 


The Gospel of God’s Grace. 

As face answereth to face in a glass, so doth 
the heart of man to man. The soul of man in 
all ages has endured similar temptations—has 
breathed the same aspirations, and what is 
more, men have ever had the same tender, lov- 
ing, merciful, long-suffering, gracious God— 
the same Divine grace to lead and to guide 
them. The inward law of life and light pre- 
existed to the outward law written on tables of 
stone. God, by his presence, or the withdrawal 
of it, manifested his pleasure or displeasure ; 
for we early read that wicked Cain went out 
from the presence of the Lord, whilst Enoch 
“walked with God,” and so pleased God that 
he was translated ; and Abraham was enjoined 
to “walk thou before me.” The prayer of 
Moses, the man of God, “Shew me thy way, 
that I may know Thee; that I may find grace 
in thy sight” (Ez. xxxiii: 13,), was that also 
of David, and is to this day, that of every 
quickened soul. Hence the soul quickened by 
grace, and having begun the walk of faith, 
longs for the realization of that faith; and the 
answer to that prayer of the spirit comes: “ My 
presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.” How like the precious promise of our 


Divine Lawgiver, who says, “Take my yoke 


upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” And though the way in these latter 
days is made clearer by the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the flesh, He who declared him- 
self then to be, is now, and ever was, “the way, 
the Truth, and the Life;” the walk is the same, 
the life and the light are the same, the faith is 
the same. Knowledge is increased, as foretold 
by Daniel. Job, who probably lived in pre- 
mosaic times, declared, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that He shall stand upon the 
earth in the latter day.” We know by the same 
enlightening Spirit, that the Lord did so come, 
and that He is now come in Spirit, and that, ac- 
cording to his promise, his presence is with all 
those who love and obey Him, even to the end 
of the world. It is this living, sensible presence 
which separates all true believers from those 
who live according to the prince of the power 
of the air—the children of disobedience—those 
who follow Cain, and Balaam, living without 
the Spirit, yet keeping up a form of worship, 
without the power of godliness. Spiritual David 
cried, “O send out thy Light and thy Truth: 
let them lead me; let them bring me to thy 
= Hill, and to thy Tabernacles.” Psalm 
xliii : 3. 

Now, faith is the gift of God, and it is in the 
use of these gifts that they are enlarged. The 
Apostle Thomas, who had long walked with 
and loved his Lord Jesus, yet doubted his resur- 
rection,— and when the Lord, knowing the 
thoughts of his heart, addressed him personally, 
“Thomas, reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands, * * * and be not faithless, but be- 
lieving.” On his faith giving vent in the ex- 
clamation, “ My Lord and my God,” Jesus 
replied, ‘Thomas, because thou hast seen me 
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thou hast believed : blessed are they who have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” Now, though this 
blessing applies to us, does it not apply in a great- 
er degree to those holy patriarchs and prophets 
who lived before the coming of the Lord in the 
flesh, in whom, having not seen, they believed : 
having seen these promises afar off, they em- 
braced them, and rejoiced in hope of the glory 
of God. “The Spirit of Christ which was in 
them, did testify beforehand, the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow.” They, 
like us, were made partakers in these suffer- 
ings. The children of Israel, in the wilderness, 
“drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them, 
and that Rock was Christ.” They found Him 
to “be in them a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” And, as the apostle says, 
they without us are not made perfect, so now is 
their example recorded for our benefit, that the 
man of God may be perfect. We, with them, 
serve the one, true, living God—have the same 
Almighty Saviour—have received a greater 
outpouring of the same Spirit—have the same 
faith, and rejoice in the same hope; for we are 
heirs of the promises of God to Abraham, chil- 
dren of faith, Jews circumcised in spirit; and 
though God for his own wise purpose chose a 
peculiar people wherein to place his name, and 
gave them an outward tabernacle, and outward 
rites and ceremonies, instituting an outward 
law, and gave them an outward land—this did 
not abrogate the necessity of obeying the in- 
ward law of life, nor did it shut out the Gentiles 
from the salvation of the soul—for God chang- 
eth not. He is love; and as it was before the call 
of Abraham, those who feared him enjoyed his 
presence; so did it ever continue to be; and 
the promises that God gave to the Jews con- 
cerning Christ, the Saviour, were to be equally 
enjoyed by the Gentiles—for Christ is spoken 
of as “a light to lighten the Gentiles—and the 
glory of my people Israel.” 

In view of all these things, well might Paul 
exclaim, “The grace of God, that bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this world.” 
In other places in Holy Scripture, it is called 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, that is, the 
gift of Christ, the same Jesus the only begotten 
Son of God, whom God gave for our redemp- 
tion, as a sacrifice for sin. Now, this presence 
renders his temple glorious, as he enters there 
to minister of holy things. Neither are these 
temples made with hands; for “ Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool, where is the 
place of my rest? But to this Man will I look: 
even to him that is of a humble and contrite 
spirit, and that trembleth at my word.” He is 
the foundation and the corner-stone, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end, the author 
and the finisher of our faith. He is that Word 
of faith nigh in the heart, “that Word of his 
grace which is able to build us up and to give 
us an inheritance among all them who are 
sanctified by faith in him,”—this Word of the 
Lord—by whom the heavens were made; who 
declareth unto man his thoughts; and to as 
many as receive him and obey him, to them 
giveth He power to become the sons of God, 
and as such, joint heirs with Christ, of a glo- 
rious inheritance—a kingdom everlasting, where 
the Lord reigneth. 

Ww. WwW. we 


ARpoR in religion is as much more noble 
than ardor in politics, as the prize for which it 
contends is more exalted. 
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Historical Notes—Second Series. 


(Continued from page 268.) 

From the preceding articles of this series it is 
evident that the principles of toleration were but 
poorly appreciated in Sandend at the time when 
George Fox felt himself called upon to turn 
people to the Light, Grace and Spirit of God, 
which would bring them salvation. This was 
in 1648. In the following year Charles the First 
was beheaded, and the chief power soon passed 
into the hands of Oliver Cromwell as Protector. 

The military genius of this remarkable man, 
had given him great prominence in the civil 
war, so that he was naturally looked up to as a 
ruler. He seems to have entered upon the task 
with a sincere desire to promote the good of the 
nation. He was a professor of religion, and it 
would be uncharitable to believe that this pro- 
fession was altogether hypocritical. His letters, 
edited by Thomas Carlyle, as has been said, 
“with the care of an antiquarian and the genius 
of a poet,” manifest the religious tone of his 
mind. Though many of his acts cannot be justi- 
fied, yet he appears to have been more disposed 
to favor liberty of conscience than many of the 
statesmen of his day. 

Geffcken says that when he assumed the 
guidance of the State, he found a terrible med- 
ley of parties, both in politics and in the church, 
from Catholics and Cavaliers down to the Chil- 
iasts of the fifth monarchy. He had crushed 
the Catholic rebellion in Ireland, and that of 
the Stuart-Presbyterians in Scotland; he now 
restored to England that hegemony of Protestant 
interests which she had enjoyed under Eliza- 
beth. His powerful name protected the Hu- 
guenots and Waldenses, and even forced the 
Pope to recommend toleration to the Catholic 
princes. In urgent terms he — that all 
denominations of Protestants should be joined 
together in brotherly unity and concord. And 
as abroad he resisted in all quarters the do- 
minion of Rome, so at home likewise he ex- 
cluded Catholicism alone from his policy of gen- 
eral toleration, because he recognized in that 
religion a political foe, ever on the watch to re- 
impose the yoke of civil and spiritual domina- 
tion, which he had scarcely and with difficulty 
shaken off. As for the rest, he allowed all 
churches and sects to teach what doctrines they 
pleased. Not until after the Royalist insurrec- 
tion of 1655, was the permission to hold public 
service withdrawn from the Anglican Church, 
and even the Episcopalians who took part in the 
rising were not persecuted. 

Two principles, and two only, Cromwell in- 
flexibly maintained in reference to religious as- 
sociations. He would not suffer the public dis 
play of hostility against members of a different 
creed, and quite as little would he tolerate 
among his own co-religionists any interference 
in matters of State. Herein he clashed directly 
with the Presbyterians, who were striving to ob- 
tain a theocratic State system, according to the 
prototype of Calvin, and who denounced reli- 
gious toleration, in the language of one of their 
preachers, “as the ground-work of the devil, his 
masterpiece and chief engine to uphold his tot- 
tering kingdom.” Against this Cromwell de- 
clared “In England, the clergy have full liberty 
to preach the Gospel, but not to use abusive 
speech under the pretext of religion, nor to 
rebel against the civil power, or degrade it at 
their pleasure.” 

Turner in his “ Quaker” draws a graphic pic- 
ture of the perplexing problems that surrounded 
the Protector— 
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“ Poor old Oliver. Between the bigoted horror 
of the Presbyterians at the bare mentivn of the 
word, toleration; and the stern resolves of his 
preaching colonels and captains, not to yield 
one iota of the religious liberty they had won 
with their swords, he must often have felt his 
position well nigh untenable, and wished him- 
self back again at Huntingdon, amid his beeves 
and his brewings. And now these Quakers 
come crying, ‘ Persecution, persecution,’ in his 
ears, as if it were all his doing! Too well he 
knows that, scowl as they may against each 
other, both Presbyterians and Independents are 
merciless in their determination not to suffer 
this new heresy to have free course. And what 
do the fellows want? Not simply to be let alone, 
but to have liberty to preach in the churches 
and .courts of justice, and even in Parliament 
itself. To yield would be to permit all civil 
order to be perpetually disturbed. And yet— 
and yet—inside that rugged exterior Oliver had 
a tender heart, and he was sincerely desirous of 
religious peace, general toleration, and a good 
measure of liberty for all. He pitied these poor 
Quakers, for he knew the severity and the fre- 
quent injustice of their sufferings; nor was he 
quite sure that there was not a measure of the 
Divine Spirit speaking through them also. Nay: 
he was sure that there was: and yet it was little 
he could, or dared to do on their behalf. De- 
cidedly, one pities Oliver.” 

To the early members of our Society belongs 
the honor of being among the first to bear an 
effective testimony to the freedom of conscience 
in religious matters, by openly meeting for Di- 
vine worship, no matter how much suffering and 
abuse was inflicted upon them therefor, and by 
persevering appeals to those in power and to the 
public at large, pointing out the impolicy and 
the injustice of the course pursued by their per- 
secutors. Their boldness in maintaining their 
principles, their patient endurance of hardship, 
and the purity of their lives could not fail to 
have an effect in promoting the spread of sound 
views in regard to toleration, and probably had 
its influence among other causes in producing 
the changes in the laws which were made after 
William of Orange came to the throne. 

To show Oliver Cromwell’s views we quote 
from his speech to Parliament in 1654: “Is not 
Liberty of Conscience in religion a funda- 
mental? So long as there is Liberty of Con- 
science for the Supreme Magistrate to exercise 
his conscience in erecting what form of Church 
government he is satisfied he should set up, why 
should he not give the like liberty to others? 
Liberty of Conscience is a natural right ; he that 
would have it ought to give it. The Magistrate 
hath his supremacy ; he may settle Church gov- 
ernment according to his conscience. And as 
for the People, All the money of this nation 
would not have tempted men to fight upon such 
an account as they have been here engaged in 
[in the war with Charles I.,] if they had not have 
had hopes of Liberty of Conscience better than 
episcopacy granted them, or than would have 
been afforded by a Scots’ Presbytery,—or an 
English either, if it had made such steps, and 
been as sharp and rigid, as it threatened when 
first set up.” 

(To be continued.) 
peltadhiDieihintnindaiiass 

We are very frequently incited to the relief 
of misery by the consciousness that we have 
the same nature with the sufferer: that we are 
in danger of the same distress, and may some- 
times be obliged to implore from others the 
same assistance. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”” 

The following lines, to the memory of Jona- 
than Taylor, are offered for insertion in THE 
Frienp. The writer though young in years 
when this devoted minister left his native coun- 
try to perform a religious visit in Europe, had 
become deeply impressed with the gentleness 
and meekness of his spirit, and the weight and 
savor of his ministry, which elicited the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory some years after his 
death, which occurred in Ireland, soon after he 
reached that country. 


Though young in years when thou wast here, 
Sojourner in thy native land, 

Thy memory still to me is dear, 
And claims a tribute from my hand. 


I loved thee then; [ love thee still ; 
For few are found so meek as thou; 

Doing thy heavenly Father’s will, 
And minding well his holy law. 


Thy ministerial labors bore 
The impress of thy Master’s hand. 

In gospel love, with gospel power, 
Thou spake the word at his command. 


Thy wine was not with water mixed, 
Thy gold was not with dross combined, 
Thy heart on God alone was fixed, 
And pure and spotless was thy mind. 


And thou wast deepening in the root, 
Whilst others spread their branches wide, 
And thine was choice, abiding fruit, 
While those have withered and have died. 
ANN BRANSON. 


—_———gJ7z3o»~e——__—_—- 


ONWARD AND SUNWARD. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of, win. 


What matter, I, or they ! 
Mine, or another’s day, 

So the right word is said 
And life the sweeter made? 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light bringers! 
Forward I reach and share, 
All that they sing and dare. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take by faith while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 
oo ee 
For “‘ Tue Frienp." 


THE OCTOGENARIAN. 


I watched him as he sat within his chair 

His thin hands folded gently on his cane, 

The light of sunset touched with gold his hair 
As, leaning forward with a listening mein 

He heard the young men talk. He came 

An old man, truly as we count our years, 

For see! the form is bent, the hair is white. 
Life’s joys and sorrows—all its hopes and fears 
Have passed him, and the spirit’s sight 

Seems looking over Rest’s sweet valley and the shore 
Whence human barks set sail to land no more. 


Aged and bent and gray, and yet serene 

His eye turns with new fire upon the world. 

The winds of action and of thought that whirled 
About him in life’s prime are still. The keen 
Play of passion dead, but still he stands 

In seeming patience waiting his time to fall— 
One ear bent earthward at love’s clear command, 
The other listening, eager for the home-ward call. 


“ By reason of great strength” held this the secret 

Of years that reached beyond three-score and ten ? 
Or had the heart, by wisdom early tutored 

Been led to consecrate and offer them— 

Praying, “ The beauty of the Lord be now upon you ?” 
We cannot tell. It may be that the kingdom, 

So near the lisper at his mother’s knee 

Was pushed aside when earth’s ambition centred 


His heart on things of time; and full and free 
Joy’s measure fell about him. We are so blind. 
We say : “ Here is a man after the Lord's own mind,” 
One so given to the working of good works 
We doubt if he could well be spared, and think his 
years 

Are lengthened for the service that they hold. 
When all the time could the bare truth be told, 
Our eyes would be all dim with wondering tears 
Noting how One had followed him through time— 
His mercy and grace disdained, to wait 
Where every wanderer or soon or late— 
Dropping the filthy garment of dead works 
Stands naked until clothed by pity all Divine. 

L. C. Ray. 


ee , 
THE VOICE WITHIN. 


A little Quaker girl one day 
Paused in her busy round of play 
As her dear mother came that way. 


SELECTED. 


“ May I ?” she said, as soft and clear 
She whispered in her mother’s ear, 
So low that no one else could hear. 


Her mother answered, as she smiled, 
“ By nothing wrong be thou beguiled, 
What says the voice within thee, child ?” 


The little Quaker went her way ; 
Soon back she came. I heard her say, 
“ The little voice within says Nay.” 


O children, heed the voice within, 
The little voice your hearts would win, 
And keep your feet from paths of sin. 
—The Child’s Paper. 
aici - 
For ‘* Tue Frrenp.” 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 


This language that was uttered by one form- 
erly, methinks, is at times in the hearts of many 
up and down among us; and may I not put the 
query, what is it that prevents such as these 
trom being what they might like to be, or, lead- 
ing a different life? What is to be waited for 
to accomplish this change? Has there not al- 
ready a certain something been felt in the secret 
of the heart, which is endeavoring to draw you 
away from the things of this world, that perish 
with the using; things that take up the mind 
so much, the pleasures and the treasures; and 
when this is the case, there is little room left, I 
fear, for the Saviour to enter in—‘“ For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
Then, if there are those that are in this condi- 
tion, whether older or younger, let the time 
past suffice, and be willing to close in with these 
pleadings of Him, the Son and Sent of God, 
who suffered death on the cross for one and all, 
and be not “ almost,” but altogether persuaded, 
“to be a Christian,” and know the Saviour for 
yourselves: not only by the hearing of the ear, 
but by heartfelt experience. It is one thing to 
hear and read of these things, and entirely 
another thing to feel and know of them for 
ourselves. When the mind is once given up to 
follow the Master in the way of his requirings, 
the way of the cross will not be as hard as it 
was thought to be; but as there is a continuing 
on, it will become easier, from time to time. 
Our Saviour himself declared, “My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” 

It is more cause of rejoicing than otherwise, 
for any to feel that they are called from on High 
to sacrifice something that is held dear, com- 
parable to the right hand, which stands in our 
way and is a hindrance to our progress Zion- 
ward ; but by being faithful, peace will be the 
reward; and as obedience keeps pace with 
knowledge, to what is made manifest, such will 
find themselves to become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus; a change taken place, even to the 
new birth, which all must experience, to gain 
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an admittance into one of those mansions which 
He went before to at 

We may go on and live as we list for a time; 
but when trials come, or sickness overtakes, 
then something more durable is wanted for sup- 
port, than the things of this world—the Rock 
Christ Jesus—the foundation which standeth 
sure. This is the kind of help and support 
wanted at such times. So that it seems with me 
to encourage any that have not yet given up to 
follow their Divine Master, to come taste and 
see that the Lord is good, and see the beauty 
there is in holiness. These things are worth 
being in earnest about and laboring for. The 
good Master does not force, but lays the way 
open before us ; and if we do not choose to fol- 
low his biddings, it will be worse for us—for 
He will not always strive. So that in putting 
off these things from time to time, there is a 
danger of the lamps being found without oil, 
when it will be too late. Then be not almost, 
but altogether persuaded to be a Christian. 

E. C. Coorer. 
Penn’A, Third Mo. 4th, 1891. 


> 


For “ Tue Frienv.”” 
Benevolence. 


By mind is often drawn into sympathy for the 
suffering and needy, as they are many such in 


the earth. Should not benevolence, as one of 


the Christian virtues, often be exercised toward 
such? When this faculty is not brought into 
requisition, does it not dwindle or become dor- 
mant, and sometimes imperceptibly so, to its 
possessor? Should we not have our eyes and 
hearts open to the wants of those around us, and 
be willing and anxious to share our portion with 
them? and not merely give what we can easily 
spare, as perhaps a cast-off garment, or some- 
thing we are tired of, and then believe we have 
made an acceptable sacrifice? but we should be 
willing to share our substance, and give of the 
first fruits, or the best we have. This is a noble 
and precious virtue, and should be encouraged 
and cultivated in early life in the home circle, 
extending to the school-room, where children 
spend so many of their youthful days; here are 
wide fields to exercise this principle, and vari- 
ous ways to accomplish it. A pupil may need 


assistance which a fellow-student is capable of 


giving; when cheerfully bestowed, it gives satis- 
faction to the one seeking aid, thereby increas- 
ing the profferer’s ability to impart knowledge, 
as well as encouraging true benevolence in him- 


self. The avenues are open for various acts of 


kindness and self-denial, which may add comfort 
to the donor and pleasure to the receiver. The 
advice of William Penn to his children, to oc- 
casionally give presents to each other, was to 
keep alive that spirit of kindness and benevo- 
lence, that to the individual who possesses it 
often brings peace for well-doing. Even a cup 
of cold water, in the Master’s name, has its re- 
ward, In assisting others financially, it is not 
always what we think we are able to give, that 
18 a criterion to follow ; the Master may require 
even more than our short sight may encompass, 
and it is needful to ask his aid to do our full 
duty in this. Through faithfulness we may be 
blessed in basket and in store; for “there is that, 
that scattereth and yet increaseth, and that, that 
withholdeth which tendeth to poverty ;” this ap- 
plies to our temporal as well as our spiritual 
substance; what we have is not our own, it is 
the Lord’s, and He will one day enquire as to 
how we have made use of our temporals ; if we 
have added dollars to dollars, and lands to lands, 


without due limit, living in opulence, and if 


over, as is often the way, “ for riches often bring 
to them temptation and a snare ; forgetting it is 


“Yea, ye yourselves know that these hands have 
‘| ministered unto my necessities, and to those that 





called to a benevolent act, give meagrely or 
grudgingly, how can such an one answer as to 
his or her stewardship? 

There are acceptable and unacceptable ways 
of bestowing help. If it is not done willingly, 
or is given for the applause of men, or a part 
kept back, or published on the housetop, it is 
of no service to the donor. To the one possessed 
of true benevolence, there are many prescribed 
paths, and much self-denial, which if exercised 
in the fear of the Lord, causes much gratitude, 
and alleviates much suffering, bringing to the 


one thus exercised a true satisfaction that is not 


— by the alluring pleasures of the world. 
have thought persons in possession of wealth 
might experience much satisfaction in distrib- 
uting a part of it at least during their lifetime, 
and seeing the benefits of it themselves, and not 
hoarded it until the poor body is laid away, leav- 
ing all for near or distant relatives to contend 


commanded of the man of God to flee these 
things and follow after righteousness.” Paul 
the Apostle showed benevolence, for he says: 


were with me;” he being willing to divide the 
labor of his own hands for the support of others. 

There are numerous Scripture declarations 
which clearly set forth our duty toward the 


afflicted and needy; such as, “ him that would 
borrow of thee, turn thou not away,” and “ whoso 
stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also 
shall cry himself, but shall not be heard.” 


Solomon says, “He that giveth unto the poor 


shall not lack : but he that hideth his eyes shall 


have many a curse.” Let us (the time allotted 

us) ery, Lord what wouldst thou have me to do 

in this matter, and being instructed, be faithful 

to the smallest as well as to greater manifesta- 

tions of duty. E. W. 
RIVERSIDE, Cal. 


-_ 


A TEMPERANCE woman tells one of our 
friends an instructive and piquant story, from 
her own experience :— 

“ We were to have a distinguished gentleman 
to dine with us, and I said to my husband:.‘ I 
know what you think about having wine on the 
table, and I have almost adopted your views; 
but, of course, Mr. A. is accustomed to it, and 
I do want him to think our dinner elegant; 
wouldn’t you have it, just for this once?’ ‘ Do 
whatsoever you choose, my dear; you have the 
entire management of the household affairs; I 
shall not interfere.’ So I ordered suitable wines 
for the various courses, attended to the arrange- 
ment of glasses myself, and when the hour ar- 
rived walked to the dining-room on the arm of 
our guest with contentment and pride. To my 
astonishment he forbade, by a motion, the fill- 
ing of his glass. ‘Do you not take wine, Mr. 
A.?’ Lasked. ‘Never; I am a total abstainer, 
and I thought you were.’ It was a lesson I 
never forgot. I raised my eyes quickly to my 
husband: but, although I knew he had heard, 
he was considerately attentive to the dish before 
him.”—Selected. 





<> ————_ 


Gospel Ministry.—O, the spiritual skilfulness, 
distinction and propriety, which ought ever to 
attend the exercise of a Gospel ministry! What 
was predicted of the Holy Head, also apper- 
taining in measure to the members: he shall be 
quick of understanding, in the fear of the Lord; 
—‘but who is sufficient for these things?”— 





| Samuel Seott. 























Scripture reading in our meetings. 
introduced in some meetings, and is being agi- 
tated for in others, but perhaps in no case is 
that authority claimed for the practice which 
alone can warrant it. 





From tHe “ British Frienp,” 


Peculiarities of Friends. 


WHY FRIENDS DO NOT READ THE BIBLE IN THEIR 
MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


If our meetings are for the purpose of waiting 
upon God, then nothing that might divert the 
mind from that purpose should find a place in 
them. The reading of Scripture would so di- 


vert the mind, unless the reader had the same 
sanction and authority for reading as the minis- 
ter should have for preaching. In such a case the 


reading would be as solemn as the preaching. 


The Bible would not be read because it was the 


Bible, but because the particular passage read 


contained a direct message from the Lord, to 
that particular meeting at that particular time. 


This is the reason why we have not regular 
It has been 


It is quite proper, therefore, that Friends 


should not occupy the time of their meetings 
for worship for any other purpose. To do so 


would disturb that silence of mind in which God 
is known, and the virtue of his life is felt. It 


is because of this that Friends do not introduce 
Scripture-reading into their meetings. 


They do 
not look upon the agitation in favor of it asa 


sign of increased spiritual life, or of enhanced 
respect for the Bible; but rather as an evidence 
that those in favor of the innovation have mis- 


apprehended the purpose of our meetings, and 
missed the object for which they were designed. 


-_- 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
Trades and Oceupations.—Every dirty occu- 
pation sooner or later leads to mischief. The 
earthy and metallic dusts are more provocative 


of lung disablement than organic dusts with 


the exception of charcoal. Millers and starch 
workers suffer from clogging of the air passages; 
workers in horn escape, probably, because it 
is an organic material. 

Woods acted as irritants in direct proportion 
to their density. Ebony and rosewood had a 
bad name for provoking bronchial troubles. 

Dust from mother-of-pearl partook of the 
worst ‘features of mineral dust, producing the 
same disorganization, and black discolorations 
were observed in stone-workers and potters, 
The dust from cotton was less injurious than 
that from flax. 

There prevail extrinsic causes of ill-health 
which the law cannot reach. These are to be 
found in the customs and habits of the work- 
people themselves; such as their opposition to 
ventilation. As a rule, in the very same pro- 
portion as their heated and close shops require 
it, so is their repugnance to it. They become 
like hot-house plants, sensitive to every reduc- 
tion of temperature, and in constant dread of 
draughts. Notwithstanding, they are most reck- 
less in exposing themselves outside their facto- 
ries or shops. They emerge from the highly 
heated, debilitating atmosphere of the factory 
into the open air, often very cold, and in the 
midst of rain, using the slightest precautions 
against chills. Another circumstance in the 
same catalogue, is their frequently insufficient 
and innutritious food; not owing so much to 
want of means to get better as to an indolent 
indifference and want of knowledge of cooking 
and preparing comfortable meals; and, speak- 
ing generally, artisans, male and female, but 
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especially the latter, have little perception of 
the propriety of dress—that is, of dress suitable 
to their work. But the list must be extended 
by the inclusion of intemperance in alcoholic 
liquors. When inquiry is made at a factory as 
to the health of its work-people, the masters 
and managers will, as a rule, observe that the 
particular labor carried on, if obviously requi- 
site precautions be observed, is by no means 
unhealthy, and that the well-established fact of 
undue prevalence of any malady among the 
hands, is attributable not to their work, but to 
their drinking habits. And, unhappily, this, if 
not the whole truth, is too large a portion of it. 


Black Peter—We take from “The Blessed 
Birds,” recently published by E. E. Fish, a lead- 
ing ornithologist of Buffalo, N. Y., the follow- 
in 

“ The people with whom I was staying, have 
a tame crow, with a history worth recording. 
About a year ago, the boys got possession of 
the bird soon after it had left the nest. It was 
so cunning that they enjoyed playing tricks on 
it. These were harmless, but the crow resented 
the indignities, and cut their acquaintance, 
and betook itself to the boys’ father, who is 
noticed for his kindliness to all creatures. His 
new master called his black pet Peter, a name 
which the recipient readily recognized, and al- 
ways answered to, unless called when he was 
angry. Peter followed his master about the 
farm, to the woods, and to the neighbors. He 
sometimes made excursions about the neighbor- 
hood alone, generally returning before dark. 
Last fall he got caught out in a big snowstorm, 
and did not, as usual, return at night. As days 
went by and no news from Peter, the family 
concluded he had either been killed or had gone 
off with other crows. 

“The snow had lain on the ground all win- 
ter, and been exceedingly deep, but in the 
Third Month it went off suddenly with a heavy 
rain. Soon after the ground became bare, the 
master, who was at work in the orchard, saw at 
a little distance a poor, tired, bedraggled crow 
walking and hobbling along towards him. A 
second glance showed it to be Peter, the prodi- 
gal. Instantly he had the poor creature in 
his arm, caressing him as tenderly as though it 
were a returning truant boy. Peter was beside 
himself with joy at the meeting, and tried his 
best to express his affection for his friend. It 
seemed too bad that he was not fully able to 
tell his adventures and the cause of his absence, 
but these, through other sources, were learned 
afterwards. 

“ During that snowstorm, Peter was blown to 
the ground at Clarence, several miles from 
home. A boy caught him, and, not knowing 
to whom he belonged, clipped short his wings 
to prevent his flying off. The poor, homesick 
bird could not walk through the deep snow, 
neither could he fly, so he waited patiently 
through the winter till the ground was bare, 
and then started afoot on his journey. How he 
found his unknown way so many miles through 
fields and woods and across roads, will remain 
a mystery. Although again able to fly, he will 
not venture off the premises, but attaches him- 
self more closely than ever to his old friend.” 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


How the Fox Escaped.—A good story is re- 
lated at the expense of a well-known business- 


man of Little Rock. His hunting proclivities 
are well known, and he has the reputation of 
being so skilful in this line, that seldom, if ever, 
does anything escape when he gets on its trail. 


One day, however, he was defeated in a most 
provoking fashion. He saddled up his steed 
and took up a trail that led to the southwest 
from the city. A short distance away he started 
a handsome fox. Away the animal flew, with 
Martin in close pursuit. He seemed to be un- 
lucky, for no matter how fast he rode, the fox 
always kept just out of reach. The race lasted 
some hours, during which the sly little animal 
doubled and redoubled his track. At last the 
fox showed signs of fatigue, and Martin began 
to smile at thought of the satisfaction he would 
get. But, alas, they struck a herd of hogs, and 
just as Martin was preparing to “ close in,” the 
fox sprang on the back of a long-legged porker 
—one of the kind that can outrun a race-horse. 
The hog raised his snout, gave a frightened 
grunt, and away he flew. Martin stopped, 
completely spellbound with amazement. The 
fox held his seat like a circus-rider, while the 
further the hog got away, the faster he seemed 
to go. Martin watched the strange pair till 
they disappeared in a brush patch, and then 
returned to Little Rock. He related the strange 
oecurrence to a number of “intimate friends,” 
and from them it became known throughout 
the city. 

The Bird’s Breakfast Bell—Our pet goldfinch, 
having escaped from his cage, flew into a tall 
ailanthus tree in the back yard. There he sat, 
singing his sweetest and rejoicing in his unex- 
pected freedom. We brought out his gilded 
cage, and set it on the top of a tall step-ladder, 
leaving the door open, and just inside a cup of 
tempting hemp seed. For two hours he scorned 
to look at it, though he often fixed his bright 
little eyes on us when we called him, and an- 
swered us with a cheery, defiant “ Witzah!”— 
We had almost given up hope of ever getting 
him back, when it occurred to us to ring his 
breakfast bell; in other words, to rattle up the 
hemp seed in the tin box where it was kept. 
This was a sound he understood, as we had long 
made it a practice thus to announce breakfast 
to his finchship. Fortunately he had nothing 
to eat when he flew away, and the well-known 
sound suggested seed, water, and lettuce to the 
little empty stomach, so he hopped down slowly 
from bough to bough, until he was close to the 
cage. There he stood for some time, evidently 
hesitating, until suddenly he fluttered down into 
his home, having decided to abandon the de- 
lights of liberty for the solid comforts of civili- 
zation.— American Agriculturist. 


— 


Items. 


Priesthood.—Dr. Dix, an Episcopalian minister 
of New York, has recently published a sermon on 
this subject. He considers the “ priests” as an order 
of men, who “speak and act in Christ’s stead. 
They work from without on the world as He did. 
They go to men with the water of regeneration and 
the power to forgive sin, with the blood and with 
promises and gifts.” 

In reviewing his position, the Presbyterian says: 
“This is the sacerdotal theory of the Church and 
of the ‘ministry of reconciliation.’ It is a theory 
which we believe is not to be found either in the 
letter or spirit of the New Testament. Dr. Dix 
concedes that in a general way all Christ’s people 
are called priests: we maintain that in a pesiediar 
way none of them are called priests. Nor does any 
one apply to men the salvation prepared except by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. We believe so for 
many reasons. 1. The name ‘priest’? is unknown 
to the New Testament. 2. The office is never 
mentioned as an existing office. 3. Although the 
name and the office had filled the pages of the older 
Scriptures, and also the worship of the people of 
God, they were suddenly dropped as special desig- 


nations under the New. The argument from the 
absence of these terms is irrefutable. 4. New 
pellations of office and place in the Church came 
into use as the old vanished away. None of thee 
had any sacordotal significance. 5. The functions 
of the new offices are described, but they are not 
priestly functions. 6. The early ministers of Christ 
distinctly repudiated all the priestly work which 
is represented as so essential and effective. Dr, 
Dix says that ‘a certain order of men,’ to which is 
committed the work of the priesthood, ‘go to men 
with“ the water of regeneration.”’ Paul says that 
Christ sent him, ‘ not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel.’ 7. A large portion of one of the epistles— 
the Epistle to the Hebrews—is devoted to an argu- 
ment by which it is established that the priesthood 
of Jesus Christ has superseded all other priest- 
hoods, and made them all useless. The sole priest 
in heaven and earth now is Christ. His sacrifice, 
never to be repeated, is sufficient to reconcile the 
world unto God. For all these reasons, and others, 
which we have not space to give, we reject the 
sacerdotal theory. We do not wonder at the ex- 
istence of what Dr. Dix describes as ‘the aversion 
of the age to this doctrine of the Christian Priest- 
hood.’” 


Indian Truth and Eloquence.—It is unpleasant if 
we must own that the Indians who have come to 
Washington to see the Great Father and the Great 
Council, have the better of the argument. 

“The troubles,” said Young-Man-afraid-of-his- 
Horses, “spring from seed. The seed was sown 
long ago by the white man not attending truth- 
fully to his treaties after a majority of our people 
had voted for them. When the white man speaks, 
the Government and the army see that we obey, 
When the red man speaks, it goes in at one ear and 
out of the other. The Indian is for eternity in- 
terested in the subject, the white man only when 
he comes into office for two or three years. I am 
not an old man, but I have seen many Great 
Fathers and his headmen. 

“ Why was not the late treaty fixed promptly by 
the Great Council? Why were our rations cut 
down a million of pounds! Why have not our 
winter annuities come? Why was the whole Sioux 
nation called to account for dancing a religious 
dance? Why are the agents always — changed? 
Why was Agent Gallagher discharged when he 
wrote that our crops had failed and our rations 
must not be cut down? rae was the army called 
in by Agent Royer? And if he was right, why was 
he discharged? And why does not the blame for 
what followed belong to the white men? Let 
everything that is said here be written down, so 
that when we have to speak with other men it can- 
not be denied what was said here.” 

This was the burden of all the speeches. It is 
the burden of the evidence of the most competent 
white witnesses. It is the general belief of intel- 
ligent citizens who are informed upon the subject. 
The remedy seems to be clear and simple enough. 
It is what is called common honesty. If the In- 
dians were treated with good sense and fidelity to 
our own word, there would be no Indian question. 
—From Harper’s Weekly. 


Opium in the East Indias.—The pane Friend 
contains some information collected by Maurice 
Gregory concerning the reported increase of the 
use of opium in Burmah. 

Shops have been established at certain central 
stations throughout the country which are man- 
aged by Chinese merchants who pay license-fees to 
the government. Hesays that on a journey up the 
Irrawaddy, he had a number of opium smokers a8 
fellow passengers. One of these came on at oneof 
the river ports in a very bad state, and ——s 
got worse. The poor fellow’s lungs were diseased, 
his heart was diseased, his digestive organs, and 
the whole of his alimentary canal were diseased, 
and he died in great agony. 

If such a thing had been possible, I should wish 
that that shrunken corpse, with the skin stretched 
tight over the tortured frame, might be laid on the 
table of the House of Commons at the next opium 
debate, just as it lay before my eyes for two nights 
and a day. 

In the presence of such a scene, I think the 
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House would immediately and unanimously record 
a resolution utterly sweeping away the trade which 
caused such misery.” 


Indian Agents.—A circular letter from the In- 
dian Rights Association, says that Dr. Royer, 
whose flight from Pine Ridge Agency, and un- 
timely call for troops, SS the Indian 
troubles in Dakota, is seeking a re-appointment to 
the same station, which he hopes to obtain as a re- 
ward for some political services rendered to the 
Senators from Dakota. If the general belief as to 
his unfitness to act as Indian Agent is well founded, 
it would be outrageous for the Government to re- 
appoint him on such a ground. 


Marriage Act Affecting Friends.—A Friend in 
Canada has forwarded to the editor of this journal 
a bill which has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture of Ontario, to amend the law relating to the 
solemnization of marriages. It recognizes the va- 
lidity of marriages duly solemnized according to 
the usages of Friends, but directs that all the duties 
performed by ministers or clergymen of other de- 
nominations shall be performed by the Clerk of the 
Meeting. The duties required of the Clerk by the 
former act were the recording and the registration 
of the marriage ; but the wording of this renders it 
the duty of the Clerk also to solemnize it. To this 
Friends cannot submit, as it would be a violation 
of our testimony that marriage is a religious com- 
pact entered into by the contracting parties, and 
that it is not in the province of any man to marry 
another. The alteration may be a mere inadver- 
tence on the part of those who framed the bill ; but 
we hope Friends in Canada will be successful in 
having it so amended as to prevent trouble in the 
future. 





The Religion of an Indian.—When I once 
inquired of a pious Indian who labored to bring 
his country people to a sense of good, what he 
meant by the religion he sought to promote, he 
answered :— 

“My brother, I was made sensible that my 
heart was hard and bad. Under this sense I 
cried to God who made the heart. The water 
ran long—some years—from my eyes, till at 
last I felt my heart was changed, that it was 
become soft and good. I thought myself raised, 
as it were, above the world; and I was in such 
a disposition, that I loved every man, and could 
bear without anger anything from any of my 
fellow-creatures,—from a sense that what was 
wrong in them, proceeded only from that same 
darkness of heart, I had too long groaned 
under.” 

This, the Indian said, was what he called re- 
ligion; and what he was concerned to exhort 
his brethren to seek the experience of. 


——E—e 


The Baptisms Needed Before Entering upon 
the Work of the Ministry—The humiliating lan- 
guage of one formerly, who was ordained a 
prophet to the nations, was: “ Ah, Lord God! 
behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.”— 
Such a sense of natural and creaturely impo- 
tence (notwithstanding any gifts or qualifica- 
tions which thay have been possessed), ought to 
be the frequent experience of every one con- 
cerned in the work of the ministry —Samuel 


Scott. 
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Some weeks ago we published in an editorial 
some extracts from a letter describing the pro- 
ceedings at last year’s commencement of Earl- 
ham College, Ind.,—and some comments there- 
*n—calling attention to the need there was of 
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Friends exercising care to uphold their princi- 
ples and testimonies in schools under their 
charge, to which those not members are ad- 
mitted ; lest instead of spiritually benefiting 
these, the tendency of the schools should be to 
weaken the attachment of our own members to 
our principles. 

The Christian Worker, of Chicago, the jour- 
nal that represents that element in our Society 
which has most widely departed from the for- 
mer usages of Friends, in its issue of Third Mo. 
12th, re-publishes our editorial, with comments, 
the most of which follow :— 


A WorD FOR THE COLLEGES. 


Elsewhere in these columns we publish an edi- 
torial from The Friend of Philadelphia, the journal 
that represents the extreme conservative element 
of Orthodox Friends. We publish it, desiring to 
neither wholly condemn nor endorse it. Viewing 
the announcements, programmes and public exer- 


cises of our colleges from the Philadelphia point of 


observation, and from the plane upon which we all 
stood thirty years ago, scarcely any thing charac- 
teristic of the Friend is to be seen. It is easy to 
understand how those who see vital principles in- 


volved in the forms and methods of our fathers of 


the first half of this century, should be burdened 
when they view such reckless disregard of those 


ractices and ways in our leading institutions of 


earning. All that The Friend sees to deplore has 
taken place. Things once esteemed important are 
utterly ignored ; other things once rigorously barred 
out are now embraced. 

By whom has this change been wrought? Very 
largely by the teacher and the preacher. These 
two personages have sailed in different boats, but 
have been going the same way, and have kept well 
side by side, each plying the oars with unflaggin 
energy, but each being conservative enough to hold 
the other a little in check, saying, “ Be careful, not 
too fast.” The preacher has supplanted the silent 
meeting with the revival, the song, the testimony, 
the mourner’s bench, the prayer meeting, the young 
people’s society, the pastor, the full meeting house, 
the joyful hallelujah; the teacher has supplanted 
the cloister-like boarding school with the genuine 
college, in which is freedom to dig about the foun- 
dations of every question, and to reject whatever 
is not upon solid rock, or embrace whatever could 
not be shaken, As a result, both the preacher and 
the teacher have let go the “ thee” and “thou” and 
“Sixth-day” and “Ninth Month” and “coat col- 
lars” and “silent meetings,” as real hindrances to 
advancement. In their stead plain language and 
simple things and easy ways have been chosen, 
which require no apology or explanations for their 
adoption. Much as our conservative Friends may 
deplore it, the antiquated forms and ways are gone 
forever. 

Hewever, we most heartily unite with all there 

is in the spirit of the editorial referred to, that 
pleads for Christian simplicity, pleads that this 
characteristic of the Gospel be observed at all times 
in the college, and especially on public occasions. 
We believe there is cause for admonition in this 
direction. 
It will be observed that the Christian Worker 
substantially endorses the accuracy of the state- 
ments of our correspondent—“ All that THe 
FRIEND sees to deplore has taken place.” 

It also testifies to the change which has taken 
place in the manner of holding meetings for 
worship ; and such testimony, from that source, 
we suppose will be received by most as cor- 
rect :—- 

“The preacher has supplanted the silent 
meeting with the revival, the song, the testi- 
mony, the mourner’s bench, the prayer-meet- 
ing, the young people's society, the pastor, etc.” 

A few years ago there were some Friends 
who were willing to excuse these departures 
from our former usages, on the ground that 
they were merely the ebullitions of a newly- 
awakened zeal, which would soon moderate 
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itself; but we believe, as time passes on, the 
evidence accumulates that they are the fruits 
of a change in doctrine and a departure from 
the original principles of Friends. If the 
preachers had fully believed in the spiritual 
nature of Divine worship, and our dependence 
on the reception of Heavenly help to so season 
the mind of the waiting whines as to enable 
him to worship in spirit and in truth, he would 
not have substituted for this reverent approach 
to God the more exciting scenes of the revival 
meetings, with the song, testimony, mourner’s 
bench, etc. The dread of having a meeting 
held in silence would never have led to the ex- 
pedient of employing pastors, who should utter 
words, even when the Spirit of God did not 
require them. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—Secretary Foster announced on 
the 23rd instant that the policy of the Treasury de- 
partment in exercising the discretion vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the act of Third Month 
3rd, 1891, to decline to furnish gold bars in exchange 
for gold coin for shipment, would be adhered to. 

The exports of gold from this country during the 
Second Month, 1891, were $4,010,146, against $1,170,690 
in Second Month, 1890; and of silver, $1,623,036 against 
$2,305,135 the preceding year. The imports were: Or 
gold $565,304 against $1,476,433, and of silver $976,966 
against $1,078,914 the preceding year. 

Baron Fava, the Italian Minister at Washington, 
will not take a holiday until the New Orleans lynch- 
ing question is settled. United States Minister Porter, 
at an interview which he had to day with the Marquis 
di Rudini, reiterated his regret at the occurrence, and 
gave the Premier new assurances that more effective 
protection would in future be accorded to Italians in 
the United States. 

The London Times strongly defends the New Orleans 
citizens for the action taken in the case of the Mafia 
conspirators. It says that the blame should be placed 
on the chronic, abiding lawlessness tolerated by Ameri- 
ean usage. A jury trial of the Sicilians has been re- 
duced to a farce by the knowledge that the life of any 
juryman convicting a Mafiate was not safe. 

Major McLaughlin, Indian Agent at Standing Rock, 
North Dakota, says the ghost dancing terminated with 
the war last Twelfth Month. He is confident that the 
dance will not be resumed on the reservation this 
spring. There has been little communication be- 
tween the Standing Rock Indians and those of the 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge Agency since the first of the 
year, which is an indication of peace. 

The World’s Fair architects have figured out a plan 
whereby a great saving will be made. The buildings, 
it is proposed, shall be constructed principally of 
wood and staff. Staff is the French name for a com- 
paratively inexpensive building material, consisting 
chiefly of a composition of cement and gypsum. 

Governor Hill, of New York, has signed the bill 
which makes it mandatory upon the authorities of 
all cities of over 25,000 inhabitants to provide for 
the appointment of police matrons, and for the sepa- 
rate confinement of female prisoners. 

Post office Inspector Fitz has discovered, after 
several months’ investigation, that the Louisiana Lot- 
tery has succeeded in evading the anti-lottery law by 
establishing a branch office, under the name of the 
Mexican International Banking Company, at Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico, under the patronage of General John 
Guesby. It is flooding the fone cities of this country 
with its circulars, openly, and the postal authorities 
are powerless to prevent it, because they have no 
authority to tamper with mail from a foreign country, 
even if they know it contains lottery matter. Captain 
Fitz has the names of the agents of the concern in 
most of the large cities, and the Post office Depart- 
ment will prosecute them. 

The Evening Telegrayh, of this city, says: “ During 
the first year of the operation of the Brooks law 
many claims were made in its behalf in this city that 
couldn’t be substantiated later on. Everybody knows 
that restriction has not restricted, so far as diminish- 
ing the sale of liquor is concerned. The number of 
licensed saloons has been very largely decreased, but 
the number of unlicensed places has amazingly in- 
creased. The police admit it, the Law and Order 
society agents confirm it, the liquor men themselves 
do not deny it.” 





The collections of internal revenue during the first 
seven months of the fiscal year ending Sixth Month 
30th, 1891, were $96,967,155, an increase of $7,152,696 
as compared with the collections during the corres- 
ponding period of the previous fiscal year. 

Reports received at the Kansas Agricultural De- 
partment from 90 in the 106 counties of the State, re- 
garding the wheat outlook, are encouraging. The 
open winter, and frequent rains and snows have put 
the ground in fine condition. 

The Supreme Court of Rhode Island has just set aside 
the will of Jos. Greene, a Friend, probated fifty years 
ago. The will was uncontested until about two years 
ago. The property involved comprises about 120 acres 
in the centre of Jamestown, on the island of Coanicut. 

“The petitioner contended that the application of 
the estate rested upon the trustees determining the 
true and actual religious belief of the beneficiaries. 
While it is possible to ascertain one’s religious pro- 
fessions, the petitioners claimed that it is not within 
human power to ascertain belief. The Court declared 
the bequest void.” 

A fire started in the nine-story mansard roofed brick 
and iron building at Bleecker and Greene streets, in 
New York, on the evening of the 17th inst., and de- 
stroyed it, two buildings on the east and another in 
the rear. The building in which the fire started was 
occupied by Alfred Benjamin & Co., manufacturers of 
men’s clothing. In the other buildings there were a 
number of tenants. The total loss is estimated at over 
$2,000,000. 

It was reported 22nd inst. that a break in the levee 
at Concord, Louisiana, was 500 feet wide and 15 deep. 

Francis Lingo, charged with killing Annie Miller, 
near Merchantville, Ninth Month 26th, last, was con- 
victed on the 20th inst., in the Camden County Court, 
of murder in the first degree 

A report of the preventive inoculations against hy- 
drophobia performed at the New York Pasteur Insti- 
tute during the first year of its existence shows that 
826 persons bitten by dogs and cats applied for treat- 
ment. In 643 cases it was demonstrated that the ani- 
mals which attacked them were not mad. In 185 
cases the anti-hydrophobic treatment was applied. No 
death caused by hydrophobia has been reported among 
the patients inoculated. 

The number of deaths reported in Chicago last week 
was 804. Pneumonia claimed 170; grippe, 19; bron- 
chitis, 81; diphtheria, 23; scarlet fever, 15; typhoid 
fever, 18; consumption, 46. Acute lung diseases car- 
ried off 238. The week before the deaths numbered 
709. The rate per thousand was 34.84, almost unpre- 
cedented in the history of the city. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 463: which 
is 6 less than during the previous week, and 17 more 
than the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 236 were males and 227 females: 92 were under 
one year of age. Fifty-four died of consumption ; 40 
of diseases of the heart; 39 of inflammation of the 
lungs; 30 of typhoid fever; 20 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 17 of inanition ; 18 of convulsions; 15 of croup ; 
14 of old age; 15 of apoplexy and 12 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s, 102} ; 4’s, reg., 122 ; coupon, 
123 ; currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

CoTron was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 93 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, choice, $24.25 a $24.50; do. 
do., fair to prime, $23.75 a $24.00; spring bran, as to 
quality, $23 a $23.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.25 a 
$3.75; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.90 a 
$4.123; No. 2 winter family, $4.25 a $4.40; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.50 a $4.80 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5 50; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.75; Minnesota, straight, $4.85 a $5.15; 
Minnesota patent, $5.25 a $5.75. Rye flour was scarce 
and firm, at $4.75 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania 

GrRAIN.—No., 2 red wheat, $1.07 a $1.07. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 74 a 75 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 59 a 593 ets. 
3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 53 a 58 
cts.; medium, 5 a 5} cts.; fair, 48 a 4{ cts.; common, 
4% a 44 cts.; culls, 4 a 4} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHeep AND LAmBs.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 54 cts.; common, 43 a 5 cets.; 
culls, 4 a 44 cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hoacs.— Western, 64 a 6} cts. 

ForeiGn.—In the House of Commons on the 18th 
inst., William Bowan Rowlands (Gladstonian), mem- 
ber for Cardiganshire, Wales, moved (John Morley 
supporting the motion) the second reading of the 
Welsh Local Option bill, which was carried by a vote 
of 186 to 179. Before the division on the motion of 
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Rowlands, Matthews, the Home Secretary, announced 
that, much as the Government desired to encourage 
temperance, they did not consider that the bill had 
such prospects of success as to justify them in support- 
ing it. He especially quoted the results of the Scott 
bill, in Canada, in support of the Government’s stand. 
The Government would, therefore, oppose the motion. 
The majority consisted mainly of Liberals, including 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Sir G. O. Trevelyan 
and John Morley. Many dissidents and several Con- 
servatives also voted with the majority. 

The correspondence between the Government of 
Newfoundland and Great Britain on the proposed 
fishery convention between Newfoundland a the 
United States is published. The despatches extend 
from Second Mo. 1890, to Third Mo. 1891. 

William O’Brien and John Dillon, the members of 

Parliament who have been undergoing terms of im- 
prisonment in Galway jail, were transferred to Cork 
jail, 
; Timothy D. Healy, M. P., was assaulted and serious- 
ly injured by being struck in the face, in Cork on the 
28rd inst. The assault was probably owing to the re- 
cent challenge of Maurice Healy to Parnell, that they 
should both resign their seats in Parliament and be 
candidates for re-election, which challenge has not 
yet been accepted by Parnell. 

The first conversation by telephone between London 
and Paris was exchanged on the 17th inst., and was 
highly successful. 

The Czar has issued a rescript in which he assures 
the Russian Finns that their rights and privileges will 
be preserved as guaranteed by the previous Czars. 

The Chronicle's St. Petersburg correspondent says 
that the price of naphtha has fallen 30 per cent., ow- 
ing to the tapping of a stream at Baku, yielding 50,000 
tons daily. 

The British steamship Utopia, of the Anchor line, 
from Italian ports, bound to New York with Italian 
emigrants aboard, collided on the 17th inst., with the 
British, iron-clad Rodney anchored in Gibraltar Bay, 
and sank soon afterward off Ragged Staff. A south- 
west gale was blowing at the time of the collision. 
Many women and children were drowned. A large 
number, clinging to the rigging, have been rescued by 
boats from the Channel squadron. The revised official 
count of the lost and saved passengers and crew of the 
Utopia shows that there were 880 souls on board the 
steamer when she ran on the Anson, principally Italian 
emigrants. Of this number the sayed are 290 steerage 
passengers, 2 saloon passengers, three Italian inter- 
preters and 23 of the crew, all of the latter being 
Englishmen or men who had shipped at English ports. 

Notwithstanding the stringent measures recently 
taken by the Government to suppress brigandage in 
Cuba, kidnapping is still carried on at intervals. The 
latest work of the bandits was the carrying off of a 
youth near Santa Clara, who was kept in captivity 
until his friends had paid the ransom of $510 de- 
manded by his captors. 

A despatch from Rio Janeiro, states that thirty 
Deputies have issued a manifesto against the policy of 
the Government. 

A delegate from the Chilian Congressional, or Rev- 
olutionary party, who was sent to Europe for the pur- 
pose of placing the position and views of that party 
before the European Powers, has arrived. He states 
that two thirds of the people there are in favor of the 
insurgent party, and that the latter have already a 
permanent hold on the northern provinces and their 
valuable resources of nitrate and guano. 

A report comes from Chilian sources that Anto- 
fagasta is being bombarded by the insurgents. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown Boarpina ScHoo..—The Committee 
in charge meet on the 27th inst., in Philadelphia, at 
11 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day 
at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30 


A. M. 


Wm. Evans, 
Philad’a., Third Mo. 1891. 


Clerk. 


Wantep.—The Board of Managers of the Tract 
Association of Friends is desirous of obtaining copies 
of their printed reports for the years— 

1858—1859—1861—1863—1865—1866—1870 
and all copies previous to the report of 1853—54. 

They are desired to complete a series of them for 
binding. Friends having a copy of one or more of 
the above-mentioned reports, would confer a favor by 
sending them to the undersigned 

JACOB SMEDLEY, 
At the Repository 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
a 


MARRIED, at Friends Meeting-house, Springfie} 
Delaware Co., Penna., on the 16th of Tenth Month 
1890, RowLanp Evans, of Middletown, Del. Co,; to 
CAROLINE EpGerToN, daughter of James and Mary 
Ann Edgerton, of Barnesville, Ohio. 


Drep, at East Sandwich, Mass., Tenth Month 30th, 
1890, ExizABetH H. WinG, aged 82 years, a con. 
sistent member of Falmouth Preparative and Sand. 
wich Monthly Meetings. 


——, at his residence at East Sandwich, i, 
Twelfth Month 13th, 1890, JosepH Hoxir, aged 92 
years, a consistent and sincere member and .elder of 
Sandwich Preparative and Sandwich Monthly Meet- 
ings. “We all, with unveiled face reflecting as a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit.’—2 Cor. 3, xviii. (R. V.) 


——, on the 11th of First Month, 1891, after a short 
illness, MARGARET BARKER, wife of Seth Barker, 
This dear Friend was a member and elder of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting of Friends, Randolph Co,, 
N.C. She was a faithful attender of meetings; her 
quiet unobtrusive manner, her zeal for the cause of 
Truth, and the maintenance of our Christian prin- 
ciples, won for her many friends. Her bereaved hus- 
band feels the inexpressible loss ; but is comforted in 
the hope of meeting her in Heaven. 

Friends’ Review please copy. 


——, at her home in Huntingdon, Ontario, on the 
16th of First Month, 1891, JANE MULLETT, in the 
77th year of her age, the wife of Arthur Mullett. She 
was a consistent member and elder of Cold Creek 
Monthly Meeting of (Orthodox) Friends. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Sarah Baker, of Taghmon, 
Wexford Co., Ireland. She was a great sufferer for 
over nine months with paralysis, which rendered her 
helpless; she bore her sickness with much patience 
and resignation, but desiring at times to depart and be 
with Christ which is far better. One of her favorite 
passages of Scripture was Hebrews 3d chap. 14th verse, 
“ For we are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.” 
She being dead yet speaketh, follow me as I have fol- 
lowed Christ. 


, First Month 31st, 1891, at her home in Wash- 
ington Co., Ohio, TrypHina B., wife of James L, 
Clemson, a member of Southland Particular, and 
Plymouth Monthly Meeting of Friends, Some days 
prior to the attack of illness which terminated her 
life, she informed her family that she believed her 
days’ work was done, and spoke in a manner caleu- 
lated to prepare their minds for what was soon to fol- 
low. She was a pattern of unobtrusiveness, her words 
few and savory. In giving council to her children she 
remarked, “ That when young she plainly saw that it 
was not right for her to indulge in levity or much 
conversation.” She had been in feeble health for a 
period of twenty years or even longer—much of the 
time unable to attend meeting—notwithstanding a firm 
believer in the doctrines and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends as promulgated by our worthy predecessors 
in the Truth. She endured much mental conflict, 
feeling at times great poverty of spirit ; but a few hours 
before her dissolution she appeared to be strengthened 
to speak, and said, “It is enough,’ “I see my way 
clear,” with some other remarks. “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” She was 4 
pattern of apparently perfect patience. 


at the Boarding School for Indian Children, 
Tunesassa, New York, on the 13th inst., Evizaperi 
ConARD, in the 48rd year of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Con- 
vineed of the principles professed by Friends, she 
had been received into membership in our religious 
Society and for more than two years acceptably filled 
position in the Institution referred to, where her cheer- 
ful disposition, and efficiency, joined to her consistent 
deportment, rendered her a valuable helper, and se 
cured the esteem and love of her co-laborers, and the 
children under her care. A few weeks before her 
death she stated in a letter to a Friend her belief her 
work there was nearly finished, and though without 
any definite a for the future, she desired that steps 
should be taken to supply her place. For some time 
past it was evident that her mind was increasingly 
engaged in serious contemplation, and although, as in 
the twinkling of an eye, the summons came to her 
“Give up thy stewardship.” Her surviving friends 
and associates in the family, feel the comforting a& 
surance that she was found watching. 





